THE    TRIAL
"Did you help the standard more than it helped you
or vice versa?'5
"It or me, it was all God's."
"Was your hope of victory founded on it or on
yourself?"
"On God and nothing else."
"Had anyone else carried it, would it have brought
the same luck as to you?"
"I don't know; that's God's affair."
If anything emerges from these questions and answers
it is that whatever of superstition or blasphemy were in
the business were not Joan's. She was being tried not
for what she believed but for what other people believed
of her; not for what she had done, but for what a marvel-
loving public, which sought for the supernatural in every
remarkable event, thought her capable of doing. The
Church was again fighting, what it had so often and so
bravely fought before, the dark mass of pagan survivals
in the mind of the Middle Ages; but unluckily she was
doing it through churchmen interested in the result,
against the person of a defendant whose only offence
before her capture was that she inflamed the imagination
of the mob and in so doing inflicted injury on her judges.
Even the fifteenth century came to see that.
Master Beaupere had finished digging his pitfalls and
retired; it remained for more brutal hands to try and
thrust her in. One rather misses him during the last
two general sessions, held in the State Chamber on
March ist and 3rd. His thought was usually clear; the
direction of his interrogatories followed in a general way
the chronology of Joan's life. Thereafter it is impossible
to say who is conducting the examination and difficult
to discover what he is after. Cauchon began but it is
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